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SPRING GOODS. 


We have now in Stock, and are receiving daily, de 
sirable goods for Friends. 
English Berege Anglais, 2 yards wide, for Shawls or 
Dresses. 
Chene Silk Berege, 2 yards wide for Shawls. 
Lama Cloth, 2 “ “ _ 
Wool DeBege, in Grays and Browns. 
Pongees, Madonnas and Mized Mohairs. 
Olive Brown Bombazines and Mohairs. 
Neat Striped and Plaid Silks. 
Biack, Brown and Mode Silks. 
Thibet Merino and all other Plain Shawls. 
Together with a good assortment of Dress Goods and 
House-Furnishing Goods, 
Samples sent by mail and goods by express when 
desired. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
8. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila, 
SAMUEL MAROT, 


\ JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER. 
Dealer in Sterling Silver and Silver Plated Ware, 
Jewelry, Fine Cutlery, &c., 

814. CHESTNUT STREET (2d floor), PHILA. 
Particular attention given to the wants of Friends. 
Weddiog Cards and Certificates; Visiting 

Cards and Engraving generally. 
; SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO BEPAIRING. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Oloth, Mats, &c. 


i BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29ps28 © 33: North Second St., Philada, 


FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


An elegantly bound canvassing book for the best 
and cheapest Family Bible ever published, will be 
sent free of charge to any book agent. It contains 
nearly 500 fine Scripture illustrations, and agents 
are meeting with unprecedented success. Address, 
stating experience, etc , and we will show you what 
our agents are doing. NATIONAL PUBLISHING 
CO., Philada., Pa. 
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n 
8 i WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
1; ~“~ISAAC DIXON &- SON, 
ll 5 120 South Eleventh 8t., 
- PHILADELPHIA. 
We now offer to the Public one of the largest 

as assortments of Watches in this City at low rates. 

» 





Special attention paid to repairing Fine. Watches.. 


WEBER, OERNEA & 00., 
IMPORTERS ‘OF CARPETINGS, 


No. 29 NORTH SECOND STREBT, 


” 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Invite the attention of Friends to their complete 
assortment of every variety of carpets for Spring 


trade. Choice designs and colorings now ready for 


inspection. 


I. F. HOPKINS, 
REMOVED TO 1005 RACE STRERT. 


Manofacturer and dealer in fine 


WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 
would respectfully invite the attention of Friends to 
a new and well selected stock. 


PRICE LOW. 
FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
Ss. B. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 


and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat- 
tresses. 


No. 526 CaLLowa#iLt Street, Paiva. 


AMERICAN 


SEWINC-MACHINE 
DOES ALL THE SEWING OF THE FAMILY. 


BEAUTIFUL IN ITS CONSTRUCTION. 

NOISELESS IN ITS MOVEMENT. 

COMBINES ALL THE BEST QUALITIES OF 
OTHER MACHINES. 

IS UNEQUALED IN THE STRENGTH AND DU- 
RABILITY OF ITS WORK. 


The American Sewing Machine Company are sole 
manufacturers of the 


Celebrated Button-Hole and Over-Seam- 
ing Machine. 
Payments receivea in easy monthly instalments. 
Come and see its beautiful work before purchasing 
any other. Office and salesrooms 1318 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 
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RAILROAD™"”" HASSLER & CO. 
BONDS wurro No. 7 Wall St, New York. 


Gaucatioual. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

The Fourth Annual Catalogue of this Institution, 
with the minutes of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Stockholders, is now published. Stockholders and 
others desiring copies will please address 

EDW. H. MAGILL, President. 


BRCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 

This Institution has a bealtby and beautiful loca- 
tion, three miles south of Coatesville, Chester Co., 
Pa. The Spriog and Summer term commences on 
the 17th of Second month, 1873. Terms $85 per 
session of twenty weeks. 

Thorough and careful instruction is given in every 
department. For circulars address the Principal. 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr. 
2m Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 
FOR BOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. CO., PA. 
The limited number of boarding pupils received 
in this school are actually’ tembers of the Princi- 
pal’s family. $5 per week covers t:.e whole expense. 
Please send for our net” Circular. 
GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care 
of Friends, near Springboro, Warren County, Ohio, 
will open its Third year, with the lst session of 15 
weeks, on 9th mo. 10th, 1872; 2d session of 13 
weeks on Ist mo. 7th, 1873, and 3d session of 11 
weeks on the !5th of 4th mo., 1873. Whole ex- 
pense for the school year, deducting amount earned 
in two hours of each day devoted to physical in- 
dustries, is $150.00. For catalogue containing fall 
particulars, apply to E. W. Whipple, A. M., Prin- 
cipal. 

BAST HAMBURG FRIENDS’ INSTI- 

TUTE. 































- aia — Gducatioual.— a oad 
KENNETT SQUARE SEMINARY FOR. 
GIRL 


, 

Under the supervision of Swithin ©. Shortlidge, 
Principal of Kennett Square Academy for Boys, is @ 
thorough and practical school The pupils attend 
the Academy Lectures on Chemistry, Philosophy, 
Astronomy, &c. German, French and Spanish are 
spoken ia the language classes. The English branch- 
es are taught by experienced instructors. 


KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY. 


$200 a school year for boys at Kennett Square 
Academy, Chester County, Pa., $250 including va- 
cations. This is a careful and well disciplined home 
school. The Principa! took a seven years course of 
study in New England, graduating at Exeter and 
Cambridge. Competent assistants areemployed. The 
teacber of modern languages speaks French, Ger- 
man and Spanish. Every pupil io the institution is 
each day taugbt in some scudiee, often in all, by the 
Principal, who personally attends te the classifica- 
tion and promotion of the pupils from class to clase. 

For circulars address 
SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE. 





A competent and experienced instructor, a Friend, 
to take the position of first teacher in a girls’ 
school. The place is to be filled at once for the open- 
ing of Fall term. Address ‘ Principal,” office of 
Friends’ Intelligencer, 144 N. 7th St. 


A HOME AND SCHOOL FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. 

A permanent home for ten children, ages 5 to 12, 
situated in a healthy part of Bucks County, Pa., 4 
miles east of Doylestown. There will be a school in 
the home for those who wish to attend. The mode 
of instruction will be thorough, and the children will 
be watched over with a conscientious aod parental 
care. Pupils admitted at all times. Board, tuition 
and washiog $5 per week. No extras. 

Address the teacher, SARAH E. FELL, Mechanics- 
ville, Bucks Co., Pa. 

SHOEMAKER BROS., 
Formerly at 930 Market Street. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING 
GOODS, 


Fine Cutlery, 
Plated Ware, 
and Fancy Articles, 


1619 Chestnut Street, 


Epwarp H. Cook, A. B., Principal. 
Purse A. Cornet, Precepior. 
Evunioge NicHois, Assistant. : 
This Institution, a boarding and day school for 
both sexes, under the care of members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, is pleasantly located ten miles 
southeast of Buffalo, and will commence its Winter 
term of twelve weeks the 8th day of lst mo., 1873. 
Terms for board and tuition in common English 
branches, $60. 
For catalogues and full particulars address 
ISAAC BAKER, Superintendent, 
East Hamburg, Erie Co., N. Y. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 
Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
care of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens 9th mo. 16tb. 

Expenses $200 per year. 
TRO! 


. STEES. Barclay Kaight, PHILADELPHIA. 

ierce Hoopes, arclay Knig 

Ellwood Michener, David Ferris, POR SALE, 

Ellis P. Marshall, Henry S. Pratt, A small country place, near station, seven miles oat, 
Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. | Media Railroad. Also lots of all sizes. If not sold 


For Circulare address Joseph Shortlidge, Prinei- | will be for reat. T. H. SPEAKMAN, 
pal, Soncordville, Delaware County, Pa. No. 26 N. 7tb St. 
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TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tutrtiers Volume commenced on the ist of 
Third month, 1873, at Two dollars and fifty cents to subscri- 
bers receiving it threugh the mail. To those receiving it 
through our outer Rez DoLiars. 

SINGLE NOS. 6 CENTS, 

all is desirable that al/ subscriptions should commence at 

inning of the volume. 

a8 MITTANCES by mail should be in cmgoxs, prarrs, or 

P. O. monzr-onpers ; the latter preferred. Monny sent by mail 
will be at mer risk of the person so sending. 
AGENTS.—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New Fork. 
Benj. Srattan, Richmond, Ina. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BRIEF NOTES, NO. 13. 


HAT HONOR. 


When we recur to the past history of our 
Religious Society, and remember the calum- 
nies, the sufferings, in person and estate, the 
frequent imprisonments in the most loath- 
some places, and even the loss of life, which 
Friends were for a long series of years sub- 
jected to, for refusing to take off their hats 
to their fellow men, a token of reverence 
which they believed was only due to the Su- 
preme being; when we remember that not- 
withstanding the enormous price which they 
had paid for their exemption, there have still 
been attempts made from time to time to de- 
prive them of their pre-emption right by re- 
quiring them to uncover their heads, especi- 
ally in courts of justice,* it seems fit that we 
should closely watch the incipient buddings, 
and guard with jealous care against the slight- 
est appearance of renewed trouble from this 
quarter. This must be my apology, if any is 
needed, for the following remarks. 

It was cause of deep regret and considera- 
ble alarm when the papers announced, that 
Judge Allison, of the Philadelphia Court of 
Oyer and Terminer, on a recent occasion, 
had ordered the forcible removal of the hats 
of some Friends who were attending the 
Court. The outspoken condemuation of the 


Se Friends’ Intelligencer, vol. xxix. 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HBR NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIPS.” 
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public press seemed to be a necessary and 
well merited rebuke of his conduct, but it 
was charitably hoped that a voluntary explana- 
tion, a justification, or an apology would have 
wiped off this censure. 

An explanation was demanded, and ap- 
pears to have been frankly rendered, but to 
my mind it is not entirely eatisfactory, Al- 
though willing to construe the conduct of 
Judge Allison as a mere inadvertency, and 
to accept his expression of regret, yet the 
subject has a very broad significance, and 
claims a careful consideration of its tenden- 
cies, irrespective of motives. Court proceed- 
ings may become law precedents. It is as 
painful as it is difficult to review the official 
conduct of an able, efficient and justly es- 
teemed public functionary. But so long as 
men are fallible, so long will their actions re- 
quire attention, ever keeping in remembrance 
that the reviewer is alike fallible with those 
whose conduct he is called upon to criticise. 

I have no knowledge of the Friends who 
have been thus rendered conspicuous, not even 
of their names. They may have acted from 
purely conscientious motives, or otherwise. 
Their conduct may have been entirely correct, 
or it may have been provocative; but my 
business is with the facts as stated by J udge 
Allison himself. 

Judge Allison very properly says: “The 
custom of Friends not to uncover in courts 
of justice has the sanction of established usage 
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to support it ; and such of them as claim to] Why not? Here we have the extraordinary 


exercise this right are entitled to do so.” 

Why restrict the privilege to Friends? Not 
Friends alone, but every human being is en- 
titled to claim and exercise this right in courts 
of justice and elsewhere; a right which no 
earthly authority can rightly abridge, or in 
any manner interfere with. 

In a crowded and crowding assembly in a 
court room, where all are desirous to see and 
hear what is doing, it is not improper for the 
Judge to direct that the audience shall be 
seated, and to request that they will take off 
their bats, in order that those behind them 
may better see and hear the proceedings. 
With this understanding, I do not suppose 
that any Friend would hesitate to comply, 
without some special reason, which should be 
rendered to the Court. 


- For some cause not mentioned, a Friend in 

court kept his hat on, under such circum- 
stances, and even refused to take it off when 
he was specially requested to do so, but as- 
signed no reason for his conduct. It was then 
forcibly removed by order of the Judge. The 
Friend claimed the right to keep his hat on, 
which he was entitled todo. His motive may 
not have been a proper and justifiable one. 
Perhaps he should, in courtesy, have assigned 
his objection. Yet most assuredly, if the 
status of Friends in courts of justice is such 
as Judge Allison bas just defined: it.to be, 
he had no rightful authority to order the 
Friend’s hat to be taken off. The Friend did 
not give a reason ; the Judge did not require 
one. But conversant as he must have been, 
not only with the custom and the right, as he 
has defined them, but also with the long es- 
tablished usage and practice of Friends, it 
would have been utterly futile for him to 
have required a reason, so obvious to all. 
Whether the Friend acted from conscientious 
scruples, from ignorance, from obstinacy, or 
from disrespect, it is hardly admissible for 
Judge Allison to divine the motives of a man 
and proceed to punish him where there is no 
evidence, no overt act to found his judgment 
upon. His position binds, or should bind 
him, strictly and exclusively to the Jaw and 
the facts. But in this case, he seems to have 
contravened both the law and the facts, and 
his judgment falls to the ground ab necessita- 
tum. 

On the following day, the conduct of Judge 
Allison appears from his own showing to have 
been stitl more objectionable. He says: 
“At the opening of the court, J saw, as I 
supposed, the same person with his head again 
covered. He wore the same kind of a hat— 
a dark straw. This I interpreted as an in- 
tentional defiance. It had to me that appear- 
ance, and as such could not be tolerated.” 


spectacle of a learned Judge of a court of 
justice acting upon a mere supposition of the 
identity of the two Friends, founded upon no 
better evidence than “ the same kind of hat, 
and then interpreting that supposed identity 
to mean intentional defiance. Although this 
Friend was a juror in attendance on the 
Court, and although he went forward and 
stated that he claimed the privilege as a 
Friend, and meant no disrespect, yet his hat 
was forcibly removed, and he informally dis- 
missed. : 

If it has come to this, that when a Friend 
enters the court room in an orderly manner, 
and in the exercise of his acknowledged 
rights, with his hat on, the Judge shall be 
allowed to suppose something to his prejudice, 
to interpret that something to be a contempt 
of Court, and to proceed to punish that con- 
tempt, without having any evidence of his 
guilt, ] say if we have come to this, it ie time 
that we should obtain a new Charter of our 
Liberties and a new Toleration Act. 

It is difficult to understand why the Judge 
should still persist in “construing the con- 
duct of the Friend in the manner indicated 
after hearing his disclaimer, knowing him to 
be a juror, and not having any overt act to 
charge him with. 

The Judge does, indeed, say: “If he had 
spoken to Bim when he first came in, and 
given his reason for wearing his hat in court, 
there would have been no trouble about it. 
What must we understand fiom this? Must 
a Friend, on entering the court room, go to 
the Judge and humbly ask permission to 
wear a hat in his presence, in order to save 
trouble? No; a consistent Friend will never 
do so. He will feel that he has the right to 
wear his own hat when and where he pleases, 
even though it might be as an “intentional de- 
fiance ;” and no earthly power can rightfully 
remove it without his consent. Even Judge 
Allison has awarded him this right, and he 
will prefer to exercise it as a right, not as a 
privilege to be asked of and granted by any 
human authority. 

I will close these strictures, in the excellent 
language of Judge Allison himself, with a 
single premonition, that it is equally appli- 
cable to him, to all the constituency of his 
court, and to the writer: 

“ Every one may stand in the defence of 
his rights; but the manner of making such 
defence has much to do with its justification. 
A court of justice is not the proper place in 
which to invite a contest of this character,” 
Pro bono publico. 

The practice of uncovering the head ap- 
pears to have originated far down among the 
mystical rites of the heathen idolatry. The 
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honor, was first bestowed upon their gods ; | range for each day some light labor to be 


was soon claimed by the priests and other 
dignitaries, ecclesiastical, civil and military, 
until it has descended to US THE PEOPLE. 
It was spurious and idolatrous in its origin, 
and ever has been, and will be so in its prac- 
tice. It is not in harmony with either the 
principles or the practice of the Christian 
character. 

A case in illustration of these views may 
be found in John Richardson’s journal, p. 
147. 

“The Governor of Virginia wanted a 
cooper to mend his wine, cider, and ale 
casks, and some one told him there was a 
cooper near, but he was a Quaker. He 
said, if he were a workman it made no matter 
what he professed. So the Quaker, such as 
he was, was sent for, and came with Ais hat 
under his arm. The Governor was some- 
what at a stand to see the map come in 
after that manner, and asked him if he was 
the cooper he had sent for. He said,“ Yes.” 
“ Well,” said the Governor, “arg not you a 
Quaker?” “Yes,” replied the man, “I am 
so called, but I have not been faithful.” He 
then asked, “ How long have you been called 
a Quaker?’ The poor man said, “ About 
twenty years.” “ Alas for you, poor man,” 
said the Governor, “ Iam sorry for you.” 

E, MIcHENER. 

Toughkenamon, 8th of 3d mo, 1873. ° 





Fer Friends’ [ntelligencer. 
HOUSEHOLD WORK. 


Hearing the remark frequently made, that 
“Friends have departed from ancient sim- 
plicity,” the query often presents itself to 
me—Are the mothers of growing families as 
careful in these times to instruct their daugh- 
ters in habits of economy and industry as 
they were in days of yore? 

To my impressions the response comes in 
the negative. I recur with much interest to 
the reading of an able article from the pen 


of Benjamin Halloweil perhaps a score of 


years ago, addressed to an agricultural socie- 
ty, in which he depicted the necessary knowl- 
edge every young woman should possess pre- 
vious to embarking in matrimony. It is not 
at all necessary that mental culture should 
be overlooked, because the details of house- 
keeping are studied and practiced ; but, on 
the contrary, much beneficial exercise can be 
obtained from general houzework; having 
the effect to establish a stronger physique, 
thereby rendering the mental powers more 
active. Instead of our young girls resorting 
entirely to gymnastics and calisthenics for 
exercise, let mothers urge upon their daugh- 
ters the importance of thoroughly under- 
standing the “ways of a house,” and ar- 






















performed by them. 


From my observation many young girls of 


our own Society are as deficient in household 
knowledge as any of the so-called “ world’s 
people.” 
the theme of poets for real comfort and hap- 
piness, but I very much fear the time is com- 
ing when there will be but little difference to 
be found between our homes and others, un- 
less the governing spirit of the family makes 
herself mistress of the situation by a thor- 
ough training for housekeeping. 


“The Quaker Home” has been 


The kind of “help” that is obtained now 


is not as intelligent nor as faithful as could 
be procured years ago; hence the greater ne- 
cessity of practical knowledge on the part of 
the mistress of the house. 


If mothers care not for the assistance of 


their daughters in their own home affairs, let 
them not be so short-sighted, or so governed 
by fashion, as to permit their daughters to 
marry and undertake the management of a 
home, without having received proper in- 
struction under the parental roof. 


We argue that “health is happiness,” but 


without well cooked food people cannot enjoy 
good health. Sour bread, badly prepared 


meats, are conducive to sour tempers, and 
why? Because with indigestion comes a host 


of ailments that are not at all productive of 


happiness. 

What would we think of a mariner assum- 
ing the management of a ship without havin 
first acquainted himself with navigation? 
Would we expect anything but shipwreck? 
Yet we stop not to think of the shipwreck of 
health, happiness and fortune, and of all that 
is comprised in that short but expressive 
word “Home” by women attempting to 
manage that for which they have neither 
training nor experience. 

Philadelphia, Third mo., 11th, 1873. 

We append to the article from our corres- 
respondent the following judicious remarks 
of Jean Ingelow, the well known authoress, 
in the Woman’s Journal. 

“You have, I venture to think, more than 
one problem to work out in America, on 
which, in a great degree depends the welfare 
of women. In one of these I take a keen 
interest, and I hope to see you settle it for 
yourselves and for us. I want you to discov- 
er how domestic work is to be combined with 
high culture. So long as household work is 
thought degrading (and no where is this so 
much the case as in America), there never 
can be anything like universal education. 
There must always be some who work all 
their lives because others will not work at 
all. It is to be one of the great things that 
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you Americans, I believe, are raised for—to 
teach the world how this is to be done, but 
the teachers can never be those who are poor. 
They must be those who are not obliged to 
work at all. How to make clear-starching 
and ironing graceful and pretty occupations 
{and such they were thought by our great- 
great-grandmothers), how to keep a house 
clean, and to assist, even in a kitchen, with- 
out the least sense of being lowered, or the 
slightest personal deterioration, might surely 
be managed if women gave their minds to it 
—if more delicate machinery was invented 
for helping them, and if it could even be 
made the fashion for all women, young or old, 
to pride themselves on their domestic skill.” 


EXTRACTS FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. 
San Francisco, lst mo., 1873. 
Our journey here proved 
a pleasant one, and I think no one with 
health and strength, and fondness for travel 
need hesitate to make the effort because of 
its being a long and tedious journey, since, 
if they avail themselves of the opportunities 
afforded for being comfortable, they will soon 
forget the slight inconveniences connected 
with the trip; while deeply impressed on their 
memories will be views of scenery, regarded 
as unparalleled in grandeur and sublimity. 
The day that Ogden is reached at evening, 
and the last day upon the Pacific rad, a 
person need only make a right use of his 
eyes, when all the Milftiest feelings of his nature 
will be aroused, as he passes through rocky 
gorges, and winds along the sides of lofty 
mountain chains, unconscious of fatigue, and 
with the satisfied feeling that this pleasure is 
not purchased by the suffering of any beast 
of burden. Wonderful indeed is this power of 
steam, which can thus put such distant places 
in easy communication. It was a continual 
marvel to me, as I saw how steadily and con- 
stantly we were making the ascent; and it 
seemed to me we had great cause for thank- 
fulness that we are living in an age when the 
genius for invention is so ‘well appreciated, 
and such strides in science are being made. 
In the midst of such scenes as the Pacific 
Railroad opens to our view, a hymn of thanks- 
giving ascends from our hearts, that as rea- 
soning beings we are endowed with those re- 
fined taculties which are brought into action 
when objects of beauty, etc. are spread 
around us, leading our thoughts to Him who 
has thus gifted us. “Oh, Lord! how mani- 
fold are thy works! In wiedom hast Thou 
made them all ; the earth is full of thy riches.” 
We reached this city the 15th of Tenth 
month, and after a few days went to San 
Joeé, fifty miles distant, where my husband 
has relatives. It is not as large a city as I 
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expected to see, : 
grounds around them, cultivated with muc 
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but the houses have pleasant 


taste, and I became interested in observing, 
in my several walks, something in the vege- 
table world which I had not before seen. 


The Pepper Tree, used much as a shade 


tree, is an evergreen, with beautiful feathery 
foliage, and has delicate white blossoms and 
deep red berries upon it at the same time. 
The Eucalyptus, or Australian Blue Gum 
Tree is of very rapid growth, and is increas 
ing in favor. Acacias, pines, palms and cy- 
presses abound, and many of our hot-house 
flowers live out the year round, and attain a 
size and luxuriance of growth which to an 
eastern person seems astonishing. Abutilons 
look like trees, and grow as high as a two- 
story house; and fuschias are traired on ar- 
bors; geraniums peep over the tops of lofty 
fences, and delight the beholder with their 
many colored blossoms; and there is no time 
in the year when roses cease to bloom. 


When among the mountains between San 


José and Santa Cruz we were favored with 


Indian summer weather—had a delightful 
home with an intelligent family, and access 


to their fine library, besides everything we 
could desire in the way of picturesque sur- 


roundings. The mountains were beautiful 
in their robes of evergreen. Lofty redwoods 


and firs, live-oaks, madronas and laurels 
abound there, and all around us were smiling 


vineyards. It was late in the Eleventh month 
when we left there, and luscious grapes were 
still hanging on the vines. 

We returned to San Francisco the 6th of 
Twelfth month and expect to remain here 
the rest of the winter. The weather is very 
mild. I have not heard of ice forming thick- 
er than a sheet of paper. Our niece at San 
José, eleven years of age, has never seen 
snow, and can form no idea of its appear- 
ance. At Christmas time we had fresh peas 
and beans from the gardens; new potatoes 
were in the market, and a few strawberries 
were for sale there. A great deal of rain 
has fallen within the last two weeks, but 
there has been no one day of continual rain. 

We much regret that there is no Friends’ 
Meeting in this city. There is an Orthodox 
Friends’ Meeting at San José, which we at- 
tended while there, and became interested in 
some of its members. When they are so few 
in number the name of Friend seems to be a 
sufficient passport to amen > 


CHEERFULNESS. 

There are few qualities, the outward mani- 
festation of which does more to promote the 
happiness of the world than that of cheerful- 
ness. Happiness and unhappiness are large- 
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ly matters of magnetism, and are more de- | laws of health as greatly to improve the tone 
pendent on the general bearing of those with | of the system. We cannot restore our youth, 
whom we mingle than we are apt to allow.| with its ardent hopes, but we can let our 
We have all felt the warming and enlivening | memories rest on the past happiness and good 
influence of a thoroughly genial soul, whose | that we have known, and abstain from use- 
bright face and cheery words throw rays of | lessly dwelling on the evil and the sorrowful. 
sunshine on all around, and dispel without an | We cannot dispose the events of our life as 
effort the shadows of depression and gloom | we think would ensure our happiness, but we 
that may have existed before his approach. | can cherish a faith and trust in the infinite 
The clouded brow clears ; the murmur of dis- | goodness that doeth all things well. 
content dies on the lip; the peevish or fretful| True cheerfulness contains an element of 
word is repressed—even the spirit that gave | unconsciousness in it that constitutes one of 
them birth is subdued, and a general feeling | its chief attractions. Why is it that children 
of good humor and serenity takes its place.| are usually so cheerful? Is it not because 
On the other hand, the effect of one sour, | they are so unconscious of self? They donot 
morose and repiningspirit manifesting itselfin | pause to analyze themselves, still less to con- 
the deportment is no less obvious and power- | sider what impression they are making ; they 
ful. Animation, gayety and glee fade away, | do not dwell upon the dismal passages in their 
the smile dies on the face, the spirits droop, | lives nor indulgeinself-pity. Whoever thinks 
conversation languishes, and a geveral de-| exclusively of himself cannot long remain 
pression takes place. If such are the results| cheerful. There is no better way of cherish- 
of a single interview, how potent an influence | ing a cheerful spirit than by forcing our 
must the habitually cheerful, or the persist-| thoughts and sympathies away from self, and 
ently gloomy person exercise on all with whom | fixing them on the interests of others. It is 
he is brought in contact. It is almost im-| true that we shall find enough to awaken our 
possible to calculate the amount of joy or|sympathies in their trials, but the effort to 
pain, of gladness or discomfort, of serenity or | comfortothers reflects back a peaceand sereni- 
uneasiness, that is thus inspired by one per-| ty of mind that can never ensue from a per- 
son in the course of a life-time. Especially is | sistent contemplation of our own troubles. It 
this the case in the family circle, the mem- | is true that there ‘are deep and sacred griefs 
_ bers of which are so closely associated, and | which eannot, during keen anguish of heart, 
come so continually under the power of each | assume.the veil of cheerfylpess; but at such 
other’s magnetism. Onediscontented, murmur- | times solitude or the symfggmny of a few tried 
ing spirit, suffered to exhibit itself in fretful- | friends should be sought, and the private griefs 
ness, impatience, or even in silent and mourn- | of the individual should not be allowed to cast 
ful dejection, can poison the whole happiness | a gloom over those who cannot appreciate or 
of a domestic hearth, and drive its occupants | share them. Indeed, it may be laid down as 
to seek their joys anywhere rather than in | a general rule, that when from any cause we 
their home. But one whose blithe and buoy- | find it impossible to be cheerful, we should 
ant step is ever welcome, whose cheery smile | deny ourselves the pleasure of society and re- 
and sprightly voice enliven and attract, whose | frain from infecting others with the gloom we 
sweet and genial disposition spreads gladness | cannot banish from our own hearts. Some of 
over parent and child, husband and wife,| the sweetest tempers, the most genial and 
brother and sister, may justly be called the | loving spirits, the most serene and cheerful 
light of the dwelling, the sunshine of the home. | dispositions shine forth in those who have 
If cheerfulness is productive of so much | passed through deep waters of affliction and 
happiness, it becomes a matter of important | have come forth purified and softened, having 
inquiry whether it is a possibility we may at- | turned from the selfish indulgence of sorrow 
tain, a virtue we ought to cultivate, an aim | to a real interest in and sympathy with others, 
we ought to pursue, or whether it is simply | both in their joys and their sufferings, their 
the involuntary result of a state of mind and | triumphs and their failures. Let us then 
circumstances over which we have no control | strive to develop the joys of humanity, to as- 
—the fruit of birth, education and events, | 8¥age its trials, to lighten its burdens, and to 
which, if we possess, we may indeed rejoice in, | inspire it with new life and courage, by means 
but if we lack we can never supply. It is | not only of a cheerful demeanor, but a cheer- 
certain that it is very largely a matter of con- | ful spirit, which is the fruit of an unselfish, 
stitution, temperament and health. We can- | loving, trusting, gratefyl heart.—Led¢er. 
not abolish our inherited tendencies, or change Ce ee ee 
our natural temperament, but we may do 
much to modify both. We cannot at once 
eradicate disease and build up a vigorous 
physique, but we can so study and obey the 
























THE COMMUNION OF THE SOUL WITH GOD. 

Let us consider some of the indications 
and modes of this communion. Beyond these 
self-regarding functions which are necessary 
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to our individual life, we find in ourselves ten-| God. And that human religious fellowship? 
dencies and aspirations stretching outward | which is most like the divine communion, m- 
and upward to a larger life. We see this in| cludes the love of all humanity, past, tes 
a degree in our common experience. Jesus | ent, and to come, sinners and saints, infidels 
says that the love of one’s neighbor as one’s | and believers, enemies and friends, for noth- 
self is like unto the love of God. When, | ivg less can the Christian fellowship aim at 
unsatisfied with the mere preservation of our | without being faithless to the Master. 
bodies, we become conscious of the worth of| These are instances of those human rela- 
our human nature, and of the preciousness of | tions, that love of ourselves and our neigh- 
our various powers, and out of love for our-| bors, which, as Jesus says, are like unto our 
selves seek to develop ourselves, and to be-| divine relations, our love of God. And these 
come better men, there is in that desire for | human relations lead us up to heaven’s door. 
rsonal perfection a kind of largeness and | The ties of family, of country, of church, 
oftiness bordering on the religious. The ef-|and the rest, make us partakers of the 
fort toward the harmonious development of| strength of those with whom we are thus 
all our powers brings us into universal rela-| united. In all these relations, by as much as 
tions. In all effort after self-perfection, we | we give to our fellow men thus associated 
see a kind of motion toward communion with | with us, we receive from them. Through 
God, a striving to lift one’s self above one’s| word, act, institution, book, law, usage, 
self to a higher life. This self-love and self- through common study, worship and action, 
culture become distinctly religious, when we| we receive into ourselves the strength of 
regard ourselves as the children of God, and | others, and with them mount to a higher life. 
our natures as His gift, and every new de- But our aspirations are not fully satisfied 
ee of our nature as glorifying Him | with this earthly fellowship. We cannot rest 
by fulfilling His purpose, when we seek to|in that. We seek to know the truth that 
be perfect as God is perfect. we may help ourselves and our neighbers,— 
We see this larger life more plainly, how-| that is the human love of truth,—but we 
ever, more clearly hinting at communion | cannot stop there. A more absolute desire 
with God, in the love of others. We see it| fills us, to know the truth as it is, the truth 
most familiarly in our domestic life. Why |°f God; not only that we may bless our- 
does one member of a family work;'watch, | 8elves and our neighbors with it, but for its 
and endure for the rest of the family,linch- | own sake, as the truth of God that is the di- 
ing neither from nor the danger of death | Vine love of truth. We see how nearly related 
in serving it? It is because his life is as large | this human and thia divine love are. 
as that. There is the consciousness of his| These aspirations after God draw us to 
kindred abiding in his heart, and inspiring] Him, and witness to our relationship with 
him. If to the written annals of human| Him; and if we consult our inward experi- 
history were added its unwritten story, what | ence, we find anvther kind of facts opposite 
a sweetness of unselfish devotion, of hidden | to our aspirations, yet inwardly related with 
and pure service, would rise from the home-| them, the facts of sin, of conscious wrong- 
life of humanity! What a multitude of pa-| doing. What is sin? It is the disregard of 
tient martyrs would be added to the saintly 
roll! Not in vain their service, but for the 
health of their souls, and of those whom they 
have served. Their virtue it is which keeps 
society together, and makes possible the tri- 
umphs of humanity. * .* * Not in vain 
the patriot’s prayer and effort, though his 
name be known to few, for the sacred spirit 
which is in him alone saves and carries for- 
ward the nation. And we see it also in the 
Christian, who is a Christian indeed. Whence 
comes the zeal of thisman? What motive 
has he? Why does he act as he does? To 
some it is foolishness, to others madness; to 
those only is his action clear who see the con. 
sciousness of Christ’s great household present 
in his heart; hence his labor, not in vain, 
though he live and die obscure. Happy is 
he in his faithful service, helping forward the 
work at his post, and rejoicing in that larger 
life, in his fellowship with the servants of 





































We may sin from selfishness, as when a man 
cheats another man to enrich himself, dis- 
regarding his neighbor, his own soul and his 
God. We may sin from affection for others, 
as when a man cheats another to enrich his 
wife and children, disregarding his own soul, 
his neighbor and his God. Or we may sin out 
of a wrong affection for God, as when a man 
lies to his neighbor about religion for God’s 
sake, hoping to help God’s earthly kingdom by 
his lying, and so disregards his neighbor, his 
own soul, and the holy spirit prompting him to 
truth. As the holy life is the regard, or in its 
highest degree the love, of our own souls, of 
man, and of God; so the sinful life is the dis- 
regard, and in its fiercest degree the hatrid, of 
our own souls, of man, and of God. Our 
memories and consciences bear witness enough 
to the existence of sin in all of us. What 
does this fact of sinin us mean? Is it merely 





our own souls, of man, and of God, by us. . 
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a being apart from God and man, unrelated 
with them? No, it is the dis-uniting ef that 
which is related, it is dis-union from God and 
man. Our repentant thoughts are so many 
voices calling to us, “ You have broken the 
bond and covenant which bound you to your 
Father and your brethren. Go back and be 
reunited with them.” So the witness of sin 
and of repentance echoes the witnees of our 
holy aspiration, and declares our relationship 
with the Father. = 7 . = 
This communion, this oneness with God, 
toward which our prayer tends, our human 
mortal nature attains only in a faint degree. 
To most of us it is a reality rather to our 
thought and hope than in fulfillment; yet 
there are not wanting in our experience times 
of resignation, of conquest over temptation, 
of devotion to truth and duty, of self-sacri- 
fice, of forgiveness of those who have injured 
us, of rejoicing in God’s work and will, when 
our hearts lean upon no human arm, but on 
the everlasting. Most of us are most vividly 
conscious of God’s presence with us, in our 
struggle with temptation, and in our resigna- 
tian under trial. When we pray, “ Thy will 
be done,” it is most frequently with the 
thought that the evil in us may be subdued, 
or our hearts resigned. But there is a higher 
consciousness than that, to pray rejoicingly 
that God’s will may be done. io some rare 
moments in our own experience, in the lives 
of holier men, and above all in Jesus Christ, 
we see this rejoicing in the life of God, a 
conscious oneness of life with him. Thy will, 
thy glorious will, be done, sings the rejoicing 
heart. In the Gospel of Matthew, Jesus 
says, “I thank thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, * * * for so it seemed 
sood in Thy sight.” That glad oneness of 
life with God, and delight in His work, that 
is the communion with him towards which 
our prayers tend, that the eternal life which 
by God's grace we hope may be revealed in 
us.—F, T. Washburn, in Religious Magazine. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 








Is it not as well sometimes for those who give 
their views publicly on matters of faith, to 
know how they are received by others, and 
the construction that is put upon them? Such 
knowledge may act as a needed caution even 
as to the manner of expression, admitting the 
views to be correct. I do not apprehend that 
the writer of the article I sent thee is at this 
time in danger of being hurt by a notice of 
or an approval of his expressed. sentiments, 


such being the result of mental exercise. If 
the young or younger members of our Religi- 
ous Society are to be encouraged or helped on 
their way by those who are older, it may be 
well thus to acknowledge their adherence to 
Truth as they understand it, and to let their 
experience be known to others when a proper 
way opens for it. As I grow old I some- 
times find myself looking on some of these 
as young and inexperienced, when, on reflec- 
tion, I find them farther advanced in life 
than Wm. Penn is said to have been when 
he wrote “No cross, no crown,” and I find, 
too, that I was an active, and, no doubt, was 
thought by some elderly Friends to be an 
officious member of my Monthly Meeting, 
when as young as they now are and not as 
consistent in all respects, for I now feel that 
I have been forgiven much. Such retrospec- 
tiuns may be beneficial, not only as remind- 
ing us of our younger days and how we were 
then borne with and helped to learn to walk 
alone, but through such remembrances we 
may see that it is now our turn to extend a 
hand of help to the tottering child, who is 
just hecoming conscious that he has capabili- 
ties, which need use in order for their expan- 
sion and growth. 





I notice in a late number of the Friends’ 
Intelligencer a suggestion for dividing Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting into three. This 
proposition meets my view@patirely, and had 
it been done 40 years ago, I think it would 
have been still better. "The old adage, how- 
ever, is. “ better late than never.” Business 
meetings should never be so large as to shut 
out one-half or three-fourths of the company 
from any participation in the business. When 
you get these three Yearly Meetings, then do 
as we have long since done in our little meet- 
ing—take out the partitions and let all meet 
inone room. I have advocated this measure 
for several years. Meetings of Ministers and 
Elders have, I suppose, always been so held, 
without loss and with much gain; meet- 
ings for worship have always been so held. 
Representative Committees of the different 
Yearly Meetings are now made up equally of 
both men and women, who also share equally 
in revising or changing discipline. omen 
serve equally with men on Indian Commit- 
tees. This is as it should be; each needs the 
aid and assistance of the other. I sappose 
thou remembers the reply of the Indian 
when inquired of why they had women in 
their councils; he briefly replied, “Some 
women know as much as some men.” I 
am fully aware that our religious Society is 
far ahead of most others in relation to the 
gentler sex, but I think there is still room 
for improvement. 
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Thy letter in reply to mine of a previous 
date was entirely satisfactory. On the 27th 
ult., a young woman from Berlin, Prussia, 
by the name of Emile Focking, graduated 
at the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, 
(the oldest institution of the kind in the 
world,) Dr. T., of your city, I think, intro- 
duced her here, which was the means of bring- 
ing her somewhat under our notice. We at- 
tended the commencement and were pleased 
to see her bear her honors in a graceful and 
dignified manner. She being a stranger in a 
strange land, and her action without a prece- 
dent in this city, I felt some anxiety lest 
something should occur to wound her feelings 
and those of her friends ; so in order to give a 
little encouragement if possible, to a move- 
ment which I could not but admire, and my 
wife sharing in the same feeling, we did what 
we are not in the habit of doing, procured a 
handsome bouquet and presented it to her, ac- 
companying it with a congratulatory note. 
Our apprehensions, however, were groundless, 
for on her appearance on the stage with the 
other members of the graduating class, and 
especially when she received her diploma, the 
immense audience greeted her with the most 
hearty applause. 
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a MONTH 224d, 1873. 


THe Penn Papers.—At the Historical 
Rooms in this city on the evening of the 
10th, the Penn MSS., recently purchased by 
a few of our citizens from English specula- 
tors therein, were formally presented to the 
Society ; after which, an admirable discourse, 
appropriate to the occasion, was delivered by 
Craig Biddle, before a large and apprecia- 
tive audience. 

When the last male descendant of William 
Penn was gathered to his father’s, these pa. 
pers became marketable property, and it is 
gratifying to know that, through the liberal- 
ity and public spirit of the purchasers, this 
collection is now safely deposited in the place 
most appropriate for it. 

Some twenty thousand documents, in ex- 
cellent preservation, have thus been added to 
the library of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, most of which pertain to the early 
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settlement of the colonies in America, (espe- 
A hasty and imperfect 
classification of these papers has been made; 
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sceustiindiisiinguitn,ensdiaddus nds 
the most voluminous of them furnish the de- 
tails of disputes as to the boundaries between 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. There are r leo 
the original papers of the celebrated Penn 
and Ford controversy; some interesting ac- 
counts of transactions with the Indians, to- 
gether with many autograph letters from dif- 
ferent members of the Penn family, and their 
distinguished friends here and in England. 
The correspondence of James Logan with 
Hannah Penn (after the death of the Gov- 
ernor) being specially noteworthy, as rich in 
historical interest. A few petitions to the 
King from Friends and others, increase the 
value of the collection; and lastly, we are 
gratified by an examination of William Penn’s 
Common Place Book—his cash and receipt 
books, etc., because in them we here and 
there catch glimpses of the home life of the 
great founder of our State. 


It is to be hoped that the Historical Socie- 


ty will publish at an early day the most in- 
teresting of these papers. 


The speaker of the evening dwelt at some 


length upon the Religious toleration of Wm. 
Penn, and upon the humane character of his 
criminal code. 
these repects, Penn was far in advance of his 
age ; that with Calvert (Lord Baltimore) tole- 
ration was a necessary concession, because 


It was ably argued that, in 


neither the Protestant King nor the Protec- 
tor who succeeded him, would have consent- 
ed to the establishment of a Roman Catholic 
colony without it. Equally clear is it, that 
the toleration of Roger Williams was fickle 
and unreliable ; for in the oldest printed copy 
of Rhode Island Laws, “ Roman Catholics 
are excepted from the enjoyment of freedom 
of conscience,” and he might have added, 
that the last book written by Williams was 
a bitter and unfair attack upon the Quakers, 
(answered by George Fox), which even his 
apologists do not attempt to defend. Penn’s 
toleration rested upon principle; this is 
abundantly manifest in what is known as the 
“great fundamental” in his frame of gov- 
ernment, wherein he uses the following lan- 
guage: 

“In reverence to God, the father of light 
and spirits, the Author, as well as object of 
all Divine knowledge, faith and worship, I 
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do for me and mine declare and establish, for 
the first fundamental of the government of 
my province, that every person that doth 
and shall reside therein, shall have and enjoy 
the free profession of his or her faith and ex- 
ercise of worship toward God, in such a way 
and manner as every such person shall in 
conscience believe is most acceptable to God. 
And so long as every such person useth not 
this Christian liberty, to licentiousness, or 
the destruction of others, that is to say, to 
speak loosely, and profanely of God, Christ, 
the Holy Scripture, or religion, or commit any 
moral evil or injury against others, in their con- 
versation, he or she shall be protected in the 
enjoyment of the aforesaid Christian liberty, 
by the civil magistrate.” In his charter, he 
says: “I do hereby solemnly declare, prom- 
ise and grant, for me, and my heirs and as- 
signs, that the first article of this charter re- 
lating to liberty of conscience, and every part 
and clause therein, according to the true 
meaning and intent thereof, shall be kept and 
remain without any alteration, inviolable for- 
ever.” 


Nor is this all. In his letter to Lord Sum- 
mers, under date of Eighth mo. 22, 1700, he 
states: “That churchmen not only have 
their liberty, but have a share of the Gov- 
ernment in three of the six Counties, not 
three of the seven justices being of another 
persuasion—I mean than of the Church— 
and the Sherifs, Clarks and Coroners, all of 
the same sentiments—t’other three, mixt ; 
and in the Capitall Town and County, where 
the number and wealth of our people so 
much exceed other persuasions, the Sherif, 
Clark, Sub-Sherif, Attorney Generall, and 
two of the seven Justices, are not of our So- 
ciety. I forgot the Commissioner of my 
Customs, who is an hero for the Church—so 
that in our Capitall, I have only the Master 
of Rolls that is not a churchman of all our 
officers. ..... The humble churchman, 
layman or priest, shall be used by me, with 
humanity and respect. So, such as are rude, 
factious, and troublesome, must not hope to 
protect themselves from the rebukes of law 


by flying to the venerable names of Church, 


King, ete.” 


Facts such as these need no comment. 


They shed lustre upon the character and 
statesmanship of Penn. ‘No less remarka-_ 
ble was the wisdom displayed in the Crimi 
nal Code of the Colony, which bears the'im- 
press of his mind. Over six hundred 'crimes 
were punishable by death in England in 
1810; many of these the Massachusetts 'Pu- 
ritans rejected, only to adopt the severe Mo- 
saic Code; but Penn contended that the pun- 
ishment of the offender should be reforma- 
tory, and at the same time for the protection 
of society, and setting aside the cruel, san- 
guinary laws of his native country, he de- 
clared wilful, premeditated murder to!be the 
alone capital offence in Pennsylvania. This 
was a wonderful step forward, and the popu- 
lar verdict since fully attests the wisdom 
thereof. 


In this age of extravagance there is a ten- 


dency to praise the few who amass wealth for 
personal aggrandizement, and bequeath it to 
others when they can no longer use it them- 
selves. We lose sight of those benevolent 
souls who impoverish themselves that others 


may be blessed. 
Such a man was William Penn. We learn 


from these papers that, he sunk his for- 
tune for the benefit of colony. He tells 


his friend Lawton, in 1701, that he has re- 
ceived no return for the deep and sinking 
expenses incurred; “for,” says he, “ the 
colony, instead of inriching me, pays not the 
debt that the Crown owed my father; but 
involves me in twenty thousand pounds sterl- 
ing to bring it to the pass ’tis in.’ 

“T shall say no more, but submit my cause 
and friends to the good providence of God; 
who first gave me this country, to prosper all 
endeavors in the protection and preservation 
of it.” 


We are satisfied that our own Society, 
which reverences the name of Penn, has not 
yet fully grasped the entirety of his charac- 
ter. Great prominence has been given to 
that side of it which connects him with the 
history of the Society of Friends, probably 
from the lack of material to form a correct 
estimate of the rounded, perfect man, which 
these papers largely supply. In this collec- 
tion is Wm. Penn’s letter book, containing 
copies of his letters to public men and pri- 
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i i i isi .J ing, which she attended regularly as long as her 

9 anne cute ™ peeent eee “: ~— health permitted. She was a devoted wife and 

sylvania, not hitherto published, which rep-| mother, and was ever ready to extend to others a 

resent him as a far-seeing Christian statesman, | helping band in sickness and distress, regardless of 

+1): _| ber personal comfort. For more than three years 

who was willing to spend and be spent, that| }.fore her death, she was mostly confined to her 
others might reap where he had sown. 

We hope soon to present our readers with 


home, and during the last few weeks endured great 
suffering, through all of which she was patient and 
extracts from some of these interesting let- 
ters. 



























uncomplaining, resigning herself in entire submis- 
sion to the will of her Heavenly Father; and when 
the final summons came, she quietly passed to her 
eternal rest. : 

TYSON.—At her residence in Baltimore, on the 
evening of the 5th inst., Martha E. Tyson, relict of 
the late Nathan Tyson, aged 77 years. 





08 


Errata.—lIn the obituary notice of Alice 
D. Mendenhall, in the issue of 3d mo. 8th, it 
should have read Pennsylvania instead of 
Tennessee. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, ALEXANDRIA, VA. 

BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 

[Our friend B. H., in his experience as a 
Teacher, having repeatedly had to regret the 
want with his students, when they entered his 
school, of a clear comprehension of the “ Ele- 
mentary Priaciples of Calculation,” and be- 
lieving that such knowledge does not receive 
the attention it deserves, he presents, through 
the Intelligencer, an easay upon the subject, 
Elementary as this is, we think it may, prop- 
erly lead to an examination whether the prin- 
ciples adduced claim in all schools the atten- 
tion they demand, in order to place the pupil 
upon a basis which will facilitate his obtain- 
ing a more extended and perfect knowledge 
of thescience. The term “ Afric-American,” 
as used in this article, is explained by the 
same author in a recent number of the Jntel- 
ligencer, where it is proposed as a substitute 
for “colored men.” We favor the appella- 
tion as being convenient and suitable-—Ebs. ] 


I was invited by the “Superintendent of 
Public Schools,” of Alexandria County, Va., 
during the summer vacation of last year, to 
deliver some lectures connected with educa- 
tion before their “ Teachers’ Institute,” which 
invitation I accepted. 

The occasion was one of no ordinary inter- 
est. The teachers were of both sexes, and 
about half of them Afric-Americans. When 
I remembered the condition of things in re- 
gard to education only a few years ago, and 
now saw before me those as Teachers, highly 
intellectual and intelligent, whom it was then 
against the law to instruct, I felt truly rejoiced 
at the beneficent change that had taken 
place, grateful to the government for accord- 
ing to them their just rights, and highly 
gratified with their efforts and progress to 
educate and elevate themselves and their peo- 
ple. The first person to respond to a question 
I proposed in geometry, was an Afric-Ameri- 
can, and this class performed a full part 
throughout all the exercises of the Institute. 

There were fifty or sixty teachers of both 
sexes and races about equally divided, and a 
more attentive, earnest and well behaved 


— —~— 9 
DIED. 

TRISH.—On the 22d of 2d mo., 1873, Martha, wife 
of David Irish, of Quakerville, Duchess Co, N. Y., 
aged 84 years. She wasan Elder of Oblong Month- 
ly Meeting for more than fifty years, and lived the 
life and died the peaceful death of the righteous. 
Her short illness was accompanied by great resigna- 
tion, and she was conscious that this was her last 
sickness. A few hours before her death she said, 
*T can see nothing in my way.” 

This dear Friend gave proof that the last end of 
the righteous is infinitely glorious. She has left a 
void in her family and among her numerous friends 
that will be greatly felt. 

SHOEMAKER.—On the 2(th of 5th mo., 1872, at 
the residence of Isaac C. and Sarah H. Parry, Bucks 
Co., Pa., Tacy Shoemaker, aged 91 years; an es- 
teemed member of Horsham Monthly Meeting, and 
until a short time previous to her departure acon- 
stant attender thereof. 

WEBSTER.—On the, 11th of 11th mo., 1872, at 
the residence of Ann H. and Isaac Parry, Norristown, 
Pa., Jane Webster, in her 53d year; a member of 
Gwynedd Montbly Meeting. 

HAMMER.— On the 8th of Ist mo., 1873, at the 
residence of Edwin G. and Elizabeth C. Rich, Hors- 
ham, Pa., Ann L., widow of Jesse Hammer, aged 73 
years; a member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 

FRASIER.—On the 21st of 2d mo., 1873, at 
Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio, James Whalon 
Frasier, in the 67th year of his age; a member of 
Plainfield Monthly Meeting. His last illness was a 
protracted one, and subjected him to much suffer- 
ing, which he bore with Christian fortitude. He ex- 
pressed a willingness to be released, and said that 
be saw nothing in his way; leaving to his friends 
the comforting evidence that he'is now an inbabi- 
tant of those mansions where the weary are at rest. 

GRIEST.—On the 7th of 3d mo., 1873, at the resi- 
dence of his son, W. C. Griest, Havre de Grace, Md., 
Amos Griest, in the 75th year of bis age; a mem- 
ber of Pean'’s Grove Monthly Meeting, Chester Co., 
Pa. Thus ends on earth a patient, unselfish life. 

HEACOCK.—On the 25th of 2d mo., 1873, at his 
residence, Middletown, Delaware Co., Pa., Jesse T. 
Heacock, in the 75th year of his age; a member of 
Chester Monthly Meeting. 

VAIL.—On the 13th of 11th mo., 1872, at the resi- 
dence of her brother, Epbraim Vail, near Plainfield, 
N.J., in the house in which she was born, Mercy 
Vail, in the 98th year of her age; a member of Rah- 
way and Plainfield Monthly Meetings. 

VALENTINE.—In Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 11th 
of Ist mo., 1873, Ann T., wife of Stephen Valentine, 
in the 77th yearof her age. For more than fifty 
years she was a member of New York Monthly Meet- 
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audience [ never addressed. A number of 
persons of the first respectability, besides 
teachers, were present from the cities of Alex- 
andria and Washington, and from the counties 
of Alexandria, Fairfax, Loudoun and Fau- 
quier, drawn there by an interest in the subject 
of education, and the establishment of Teach- 
ers’ Institutes in that section of country. The 
Institute continued with two sessions a day for 
three days, with unabated interest. There 
were two assigned addresses in each session, 
followed by a general discussion of some points 
or principles in the address, and it was highly 
interesting to observe the aptness and pro- 
priety with which the exceptions and criti- 
cisms were made. 

This was the first Teachers’ Institute that 
had been held in that county, or indeed in 
that section of country. The time was well 
spent. The teachers, after such a comparison 
of sentiment on the best modes of imparting 
instruction, with the new ideas required, and 
the stimulus of honorable competition to oc- 
cupy a higher level by another year, would 
be enabled to return to their responsible duties 
with increased interest, energy and efficiency. 

My first lecture was on Arithmetic, and the 
following points in it are selected as likely to 
interest some of your readers, especially those 
connected with schools, either as teachers, 
scholars or parents. 

The mottoes emphatically enjoined were 
“ One thing at a time,” “ The how; and then, 
the why,” ‘ Follow nature,” “ Be thorough.” 

The Roman characters and notation were 
explained, I. IL. III. IV. V.,&c. An L stands 
for 50, because it is half of C, centum, formerly 
made c, which is the same as our present C 
with its corners rounded as they would natu- 
rally become in rapid formation. This char- 
acter, being cut in two, and the upper half 
inverted, would make two L’s of the C, and 
hence each would represent 50.* 

: In like manner D stands for 500, because it 
is the half of M, mille, or 1000, which was 
formerly printed - nearly like two semicir- 
cles (not quite closed at the lower part) on 
one upright body. This figure being cut in 
two through the body, and the left half in- 
verted, gives two characters nearly represent- 
ed by the printed letter D, which hence stands 
for 500. The present year (1873) expressed 
in the Roman notation is MDCCCLXXIII. 

The Roman notation was of very difficult 
manipulation, and it is supposed to be owing 
to this circumstance that the science of num- 
bers made so little progress with that people. 
We are indebted to the Arabians for our pre- 
sent numerals and mode of notation, which 


See Quarto ‘Edition of Ainaworth’s Latin Dic- 
tionary, by Dr. Thomas Morell, published in London 
in 1783, at the commencement of the letters D and L. 





appear to be perfect in simplicity and conve- 
nience for all purposes of calculation. Nine 
characters, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, are used to 
denote successively the first nine things, and 
these with a naught or cipher 0, are capable 
of expressing all numbers. Putting down or 
“ noting” a number is called Notation ; read- 
ing it after it is put down is Numeration. 

Each of the first nine figures represents a 
definite number when standing alone, and 
they are hence called significant figures. They 
are also called digits, from the Latin word 
for finger, because people formerly did their 
reckoning by counting their fingers. This use 
of the ten fingers is supposed to have suggest- 
ed the idea of employing ten characters to ex- 
press numbers. The naught to the right of 
the one, 10, forms ten; to the right of two 
forms 20, and it increases any significant fig- 
ure ten fold, and the same of any number, so 
that the addition of a cipher is the same in 
effect as multiplying all before it by ten. The 
number ten being the basis of Arabic num- 
bers, when there was one more, or two more 
than ten in a number, on taking ten away, 
they would Jeave one, or leave two, and thus 
« leave one” or “ leave wn,” was changed into 
“levun,” and finally “eleven;” and /eave 
two or “ two leave,” into “ twelve.” 


Beginning at the right hand and counting 
towards the left the first six figures represent 
units; the next 6, millions; the next 6, bil- 
lions ; the next 6, trillions; the next 6, quad- 
rillions, &c. A million is a large number, 
and a billion, of course, still larger. 

It is a difficult matter to ebtain a correct 
idea of these large numbers. As an aid to 
this end, I adopted with my students many 
years ago, the plan of having them to calcu- 
late how long it would require to count a mil- 
lion, or a billion, at the rate of 100 a minute, 
day and night, and they would find that to 
count a million at this rapid rate would re- 
quire 6 days, 22 hours, 40 minutes; and to 
count a billion, that is a million of millions, 
or a millions’ square, at the same rate, would 
occupy over 19,000 years, or more than three 
times the number of years that have elapsed 
since the period assigned to the world’s crea- 
tion, so that if the counting of a billion had 
begun with Adam, it would not now be one- 
third completed ! 

While the English divide large numbers 
into periods of 6 figures and take a million as 
their base, the French divide them into peri- 
ods of three figures, and take 1000 as their 
base. This makes a very great difference, and 
when the term billions or trillions are used, 
in order to get the right idea, we must ascer- 
tain whether they are by English or French 
numeration. 

Mental arithmetic is of great value, and 
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practical exercises in it are very useful to the 
scholars, but in order to make a good caleula- 
tor, written arithmetic must be combined with it. 

In using numbers it must be borne in mind 
that the value of a figure depends upon its 
place in the notation. In the number 5555, 
the right hand 5 represents 5 units ; the next 5 
to the left represents 5 tens, or 50 units; the 
the next 5 hundreds, or 500 units; the next 
5 thousands, or 5000 units. Hence every 
move of a figure one place to the left increases 
its value 10 times; two places to the left 100 
times; and so on to any extent. When we 
have a number as 5678, we must regard 
it as it is, composed of 5000, 600, 70 and 8, 
and accustom ourselves to considering it thus 
analysed into its constituent elements. 

We must also remember that in order to 
collect or add, the things to be collected or ad- 
ded must be alike, that is, in the same denomi- 
nation ; and if they are not of the same de- 
nomination, they must be brought to that 
condition before they can be added. While we 
can add 6 to 5, or 8 to 3, or 7 horses to 9 
horses, we evidently cannot add 6 horses to 
5 cows, cr 8 apples to 3 eggs, and give the re- 
sult in one sum without previous preparation ; 
we must see what term will include all that it 
is desired to collect or add. Horses, cows and 
sheep are quadrupeds. Hence the sum of 6 
horses, 5 cows and 10 sheep would be 21 quad- 
rupede. The sum of the same with 3 men 
would be 24 animals. The sum of 8 apples, 
5 plums, 3 eggs and 7 marbles, would be 23 
articles or things. Things is the widest or 
most general term in our language. An ex- 
ercise on this subject, just bringing what it is 
desired to collect to the least general term, 
would be very improving. As, in a farm yard 
were 8 chickens, 12 turkeys, 5ducksand 7 geese, 
what is their sum? Ans. 32 domestic fowls. 

Thesame with three child:en? Ans. 35 bipeds. 


Hence, when we are required to add quan- 
tities, such quantities must be alike—of like 
kind, like denomination, &c. This is true of 
simple numbers, denominate numbers and 
fractions, whether vulgar or decimal. All 
kinds or cases of addition are hence reduced 
to one simple rule, and that one, simple addi- 
tion, after bringing what are to be added to the 
same denomination. 

In the following example we must regard 
the numbers as they really are. The upper 
line is composed of 4000, 700, 60 and 9. The 
next of 8000, 600, 90 and 4, and so on. 

4769 The first vertical line at the right 
gg94 smounts to 26, which is two tens and 
5347 8X: Then remembering that the sec- 
8136 ond figure 3 in the bottom line repre- 
_ sents 30, if we add 2 to it, it increases 
96946 its value by 20 and makes it 56 in- 
stead of 36. Hence we see if we set 
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down the 6 under the units column, and add 
2 to the three in the next left hand column, 
that 2 being two tens, or 20, we preserve the 
entire 26, which is the sum of the column. 

Using that 2 and adding the second col- 
umn, we obtain 24, which is 24 tens or 240, 
or 200 and 4 tens. Setting down the 4 under 
the tens line, which is 40, and adding 2 to the 
1 on the left hand, makes 836 instead of 136, 
and hence increases it by 200, so that we pre- 
serve the entire 240. ; 

The same principle applies and can readily 
be extended to any number of vertical col- 
umns. This explanation should be given to 
those students enly who have learned the 
practical process of addition well. “ One thing 
at a time.” “ First, the how; then, the why.” 
This remark is applicable to subtraction, 
multiplication, &c. 
«a In denominate numbers, as in 

4 16 33 the annexed example, where £ 
6 9 73% d. stand for livres, sols and 
8 5 9} deniers, the old Roman coins, 
and now denote pounds, shillings 
and pence, place like under like, 
19 11 8 the ‘omen value to the right and 
increasing in regular order to the left ; then, 
asin simple addition, when we add up any 
column, we see how many units of the next 
left hand column it contains, set down the 
excess under the column added, and add the 
contained units to the next column on the 
left. Thus the column of farthings amounts 
to 6, which is 1 pensy and 2 farthings, or 3 
penny, which latter set down under the col- 
umn of farthings, and add the 1 penny to the 
9, which makes 10 pence, and with the 7 and 
3 makes 20 pence, or 1 shilling and 8 pence. 
Place the 8 under the pence column and add 
the 1 to the shillings column, which then 
amounts to 31 shillings, or 1 pound and 11 
shillings. Set down the 11 under the shillings 
column and add 1 to the pounds, which makes 
the amount 19. Then the whole amount is 
19£ 11s. 83d. 

On precisely the same principle every ex- 
ample in “Compound Addition,” or “ Addi- 
tion of Denominate Numbers ” is served, as 
also fractions, whether vulgar or decimal, so, 
as before remarked, there needs but one rule 
for them all. And as Multiplication is only a 
short way of doing addition, there needs be but 
one rule in multiplication for simple and de- 
nominate numbers, and the same for fractions, 
vulgar and decimal.* 

In multiplication it must be observed that 
since we have to take the sum of the multi- 
plicand, set down as many times as there are 
units in the multiplier, the multiplier must be 
a simple or abstract number, and not denomi- 


*Vulgar and decimal fractions were very fully ex- 
plained in the Lecture. 
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figure would be 0, and hence the first figure 
of the product must be placed in the tens col- 
umn. When we multiply by the 4 we are 
multiplying by 400, so that both the units 
figure and the tens figure would be 0, and 
hence the first figure of the product would be 
placed in the hundreds column, and then the 
different lines added. 
673 multiplicand. 
4032 


nate number. Hence dollars and cents can- 
not be multiplied by dollars and cents, or 10 
pounds by 12 pounds, or 6 horses by 5 cows. 

Subtraction—In order to explain the prin- 
ciple of subtraction two lessons are needed. 

1. The difference between two numbers is 
not altered by adding the same number to 
each. Thus, 5—3—6—4—=7—5—8—6=—9— 
7=10--8, where each pair of numbers is in- 
creased successively by 1. 

2. To obtain the true difference between 
two numbers or quantities, if we add any 
quantity to one, we must add the same amount 
to the other. 

. In the annexed example, 
8743 minuend a 7 
; beginning at the right 
5867 subtrahead. bend 7 . greater a 
3, then since 10 units 
make a ten, if we add 10 
to the 3, making it 13, and 1 to the 6 in the 
tens column of the subtrahend, we add the 
same amount to minuend and subtrahend, and 
the difference will be unaltered. Then 7 from 
13 leaves 6, which put down in the units col- 
umn of the remainder. Now adding one to 
the 6 of the subtrahend makes 77 instead of 
67, that is, it increases the subtrahend by 10 
as we have done the minuend. Then adding 
1, which is ten tens or 100, to the 4 and sub- 
tracting the 6, we have 7 or 70 left. Putting 
the 7 under the tens column and adding 1 to 
the 8 of the subtrahend, adds 100 or 10 tens 
to the lower line, making 900 instead of 800, 
and hence the reason of the common rule for 
subtraction becomes manifest. 

On precisely the same principle examples 
in “Compound Subtraction,” as also vulgar 
and decimal fractions are solved, and there 
needs but one rule for all. 

673 multiplicand. 
432 multiplier. 












1346 2 times 673. 
2019 30 times 673. 
2692 4000 times 673. 





2713536 4032 times 673. 





668 ventinten If the multiplier had been 4032, as in the 


annexed example, when we multiply by the 
4, we are multiplying by 4000, and hence the 
first figure of the product must be placed in 
the thousands column. 
673 multiplicand. 
6 


4038 6 times 673. 
x 


32304 48 times 673. 
9 





290736 432 times 673. 

Again, 432—6x8x9. Hence, if we mu!ti- 
ply 673 by 6 we have 6 times 673; and this 
product by 8, we have 8 times 6 or 48 times 
673; and this by 9, we have 9 times 48 or 
432 times 673. 

These elementary principles, although very 
important as being the bases of all calcula- 
tion, and thus of mathematics, are according 
to: my experience, too frequently not fully 
and clearly comprehended by students or teach- 
ers, which consideration has induced me to 
place these simple expositions of them at the 
disposal of the Editors of the Intelligencer. 

Sandy Spring, 2d mo, 22d, 1873. 





1346 twice the multiplicand. 
2019 30 times the multiplicand. 
2692 400 times - 











290736 product required is 432 times 673. 





SHEAVES, 
In multiplication, taking the annexed ex- BY MARY L. RITTER. 
ample, we have to take 432 times the multi- 
plicand 673, which could be done by setting 
down 673 in a vertical column, and taking 
the sum as in addition. But this would be 
tedious. We readily see, if we have proper 
= to the constitution of numbers, that by 
taking twice the multiplicand, and 30 times the 
multiplicand, and 400 times the multiplicand, 
and adding them together, we have 432 times 
the multiplicand, as required. In the addition 
it is immaterial whether the 0's are set down 
or not. When we multiply by the 3 we are 
multiplying by 3 tens or 30, so that the units 


A sad autumnal sky—a twilight sky, 
All colorless and gray ; 

A low wiod whispering through the withered gsui3 
And wandering away; 

Bare trees—save for a handful of brown leaves; 
A quiet reaper, resting with her sheaves— 


How poor they seem! how few, how worthless all ! 
Ab! for another Spring ; 

Or ifthe Summer, late and cold at best, 
Might come again, and bring 

The light and warmth that best matures the grain, 
Before the frost falls and the latter rain! 


And yet He knows, and jadges all aright ; 
Some by the way-side fell ; 
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Some came to naught; and some the birds de- 
voured, 
And He alone can tell 
What bitter chance or circumstance decreed 
The utter failure of the cherished seed. 


But it may be in a diviner air 
Transfigured and made pure, 
The harvest that we deemed as wholly lost 
Waits perfect and mature; 
And the faint heart, that now defeated grieves, 
May yet stand smiling ’mid abundant sheaves. 
Se a 
Bayard Taylor thusappropriately dedicates his new 


poem, entitled “Lars; a Pastoral of Norway,” in 
the following beautiful lines to Whittier : 


TO JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


Through many years my heart goes back, 
Through checkerd years of loss and gain, 

To that fair landmark on its track, 

When first, beside the Merrimack, 
Upon thy cottage roof I beard the Autumn rain. 


A band that welcomed and that cheered 
To one unknown didst thou extend ; 
Thou gavest hope to Song that feared ; 
But now, by Time and Faith endeared, 
I claim the sacred right to call the Poet, Friend! 


However Life the stream may stain, 
From the pure Fountain drank my youth 
The simple creed, the faith humane, 
In Goou, that never can be slain, 
The prayer for inward light, the search for out- 
ward truth ! 


Like thee, I see at last prevail 
The sleepless soul that looks above; 
I hear, far off, the hymns that hail 
The Victor, clad in heavenly mail, 
Whose only weapons are the eyes and voice of 
Love ! 


Take, then, these olive-leaves from me, 
To mingle with thy brighter bays! 
Some balm of peace and purity, 
In them, may faintly breathe of thee ; 
And take the grateful love, wherein I hide thy 
praise ! 


8m 


Selected. 
OLD AGE, 


It is seldom we see as beautiful a tribute to 
the worth of “old age” as is contained in the 
following, which recently appeared in one of 
our city periodicals, and is now offered for 
re-publication in the columns of the “ Intel- 
ligencer.” 


‘““ SHE HAS OUTLIVED HER USEFULNESS.” 


Not long since, a good-looking man in mid- 
dle life came to our door asking for “ the 


minister.” When informed that he was out 
of town, he seemed disappointed and anxious. 
On being questioned as to his business, he re- 
plied, “{ have lost my mother, and as this 
place used to be her home, and my father lies 
here, we have come to lay her beside him.” 

Our hearts rose in sympathy, and we said, 
“You have met with a great loss.” 

“Well yes,” replied the strong man, with 
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hesitancy ; “a mother is a great loss in gene- 
ral; but our mother had outlived her useful- 
ness; she was in her second childhood, and 
her mind had grown as weak as her body, 
so that she was no comfort to herself and a 
burden to everybody. There were seven of 
us, sons and daughters, and as we could not 
find anybody who was willing to board her, 
we agreed to keep her among usa year about. 
But I’ve had more than my share of her, for 
she was too feeble to be moved when my time 
was out, and that was three months before 
her death. But then she was a good mother 
in her day, and toiled very hard to bring us 
all up.” 

Without looking at the face of the heart- 
less man, we directed him to the house of a 
neighboring pastor, and returned to our 
nursery. We gazed on the merry little faces 
which smiled or grew sad in imitation of ours 
—those little ones to whose ear no word in 
our language is half so sweet as “ mother ”— 
and we wondered if that day could ever come 
when they could say of us, “She has outlived 
her usefulness ; she is no comfort to herself, 
and a burden to everybody!” and we hoped 
that before such a day would dawn we might 
be taken to our rest. God forbid that we 
should outlive the love of our children! 
Rather let us die while their hearts are a part 
of our own, that our grave may be watered 
with their tears, and our love linked with 
their hopes of heaven. 


When the bell tolled for the mother’s buri- 
al we went to the sanctuary to pay our token 
of respect for the aged stranger, fur we felt 
that we could give her memory a tear, even 
though her own children had none to shed. 

“She was a good mother in her day, and 
toiled hard to bring us all up; she was no 
comfort to herself, and a burden to everybody 
else.” 

These cruel, heartless words rang in our 
ears as we saw the coffin borne up the aisle. 
The bell tolled long end loud, until its iron 
tongue had chronicled the years of the toil- 
worn mother. One—two—three—four—iive. 
How clearly, and almost merrily, each stroke 
told of her once peaceful slumber in her 
mother’s bosom, and of her seat at nightfall 
on her. weary father’s knee. Six—seven— 
eight—nine—ten, rang out the tale of her 
sports upon the green sward in the meadow 
and by the brook. Eleven—twelve—thirteen 
—fourteen—fifteen, spoke more gravely of 
school days, and little household joys and 
cares. Sixteen—seventeen—eighteen, sound- 
ed out the enraptured visions of maidenhood 
and the dream ofearly love. Nineteen brought 
us the happy bride. Twenty spoke of the 
young mother, whose heart was full to burst- 
ing with the new-sprung love which God had 
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awakened in her bosom. And then stroke 
after stroke told of her early womanhood—of 
the love, and cares, and hopes, and fears, and 
toils through which she passed during these 
long years, till fifty rang out harsh and loud. 
From that to sixty each rok ie of the 
warm-hearted mother and grandfifother, liv- 
ing over again her own joys and sorrows in 
those of her children and children’s children. 
Every family of all the group wanted grand- 
mother then, and the only strife was who 
should secure the prize; but hark! the bell 
tolls on! Seventy-one—two—three—four. 
She begins to grow feeble, requires some care, 
is not always perfectly patient or satisfied ; 
she goes from one child’s house to another, so 
that no one place seems like home. She mur- 
murs in plaintive tones, and after all her toil 
and weariness it is hard she cannot be allowed 
a home to die in; that she must be sent, 
rather than invited, from house to house. 
Eighty—eighty-one—two—three—four—ah ! 
now she is a second child—now “she has 
outlived her usefulness, she has ceased to be 
a comfort to herself or anybody ;” that is, 
she has ceased to be profitable to her earth- 
craving and money-grasping children. 

Now sounds out, reverberating through our 
lonely forest, and echoing back from the 
“hill of the dead,” eighty-nine! There she 
now lies in the coffin, cold and still; she 
makes no trouble now, demands no love, no 
soft words, no tender little offices. A look of 
patient endurance, we fancied also an expres- 
sion of grief for unrequited love, sat on her 
marble features. Her children were there, 
clad in weeds of woe, and in irony we remem- 
bered the strong man’s words, “She was a 
good mother in her day.” 


When the bell ceased tolling, the strange 
minister rose in the pulpit. iis form was 
very erect, and his voice strong, but his hair 
silvery white. He read several passages of 
Scripture expressive of God’s compassion to 
feeble man, and especially of his tenderness 
when gray hairs are on him and his strength 
faileth. He then made some touching re- 
marks on human frailty and of dependence on 
God, urging all present to make their peace 
with their Master while in health, that they 
might claim His promise when heart and 
flesh should fail them. Then he said, “ The 
eternal God shall be thy refuge, and beneath 
thee shall be the everlasting arms.” Lean- 
ing over the desk and gazing intently on the 
coffiaed form before him, he then said rever- 
ently, “ From a little child I honored the 
aged, but never till gray hairs covered my 
own head did I know truly how much love 
and symovathy this class has a right to de- 
mand of their fellow-creatures. Now I feel 
it. Our mother,” he added, most tenderly, 


“who now lies in death before us, was a 
stranger to me, as are all her descendants. 
All [ know of her is what her son has told me 
to-day—that she was brought to this town 
from afar, sixty-nine years ago, a happy bride; 
that she has passed most of her life toiling, as 
only mothers ever have strength to toil, until 
she had reared a large family of sons and 
daughters ; that she left her home here, clad 
in weeds of widowhood, to dwell among her 
children, and that, till health and vigor left 
her, she lived for you, her descendants. 

“You, who together have shared her love 
and care, know how well you have requited 
her. God forbid that conscience should ac- 
cuse any of you of ingratitude or murmuring 
on account of the care she has been to you of 
late. When you go back to your homes be 
careful of your words and your example be- 
fore your own children, for the fruit of your 
own doing you will surely reap from them 
when you yourselves totter on the brink of 
the grave. I entreat you as a friend, as one 
who has himself entered the ‘ evening of life,’ 
that you may never say in the presence of 
your families nor of Heaven, ‘Our mother 
has outlived her usefulness ; she was a bur- 
den to us.’ Never, never, never; a mother 
cannot live so long as that! No; when she 
can no longer labor for her children, nor yet 
care for herself, she can fall like a precious 
weight on their bosom, and call forth by her 
helplessness all the noble, generous feelings of 
their nature.” 

































ALCOHOL IN MEDICAL PRACTICE. 

It is time that plain words were spoken on 
the reckless use of alcohol by many physi- 
cians, It begins to be one of the great evils 
under which humanity suffers, The sooth- 
ing of a patient is so large a part of medical 
practice that doctors are under strong temp- 
tation to prescribe whatever is available for 
the production of anzsthesia. Of late, alco- 
hol has become a trusted agent for this 
purpose. It effects a brief respite from the 
depression which is an accompaniment of dis- 
ease, and gives to the patient a delusive sen- 
sation of improvement. We do not doubt 
that in some diseases alcoholic stimulants 
can be made useful—especially when failing 
nature needs a brief yet powerful support. 
But the reckless prescription of the strongest 
spirits for ailments of almost every kind it 
is to be feaed is breeding intemperance at a 
very rapid rate. 

Alcohol does not prevent the waste of tis- 
sue; what, therefore, can be its use in con- 
sumption, we have always been at.a loss to 
perceive. The experience of intemperate 
men has proved that it promotes the degenera- 
tion of tissue and consequent bodily decay. It 
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would seem, therefore, to our unprofessional 
judgment, to be the very remedy not to be 
given to a consumptive patient. In low fevers 
it may render a certain service. But the habit 
of plying convalescents with alcohol as a 
tonic is, in many cases, attended with ruinous 
effects upon the whole of the after-life. 

The tonics which nature is unfailingly sup- 
plying from her laboratory are always the 
best. There is no champagne so exhilarating 
as pure air, and no medication so effective as 
the thorough oxygenation of the blood. For 
this purpose we are immersed in an ocean of 
oxygen, that its quickening power may ~per- 
petually renew life in us. Physicians would, 
in many instances, deal more honestly with 
patients if they were to prescribe an exact 
regimen instead of alcoholic stimulants. The 

. leading of so many members of society into 
intemperate habits will, in time, react upon 
the profession, and discredit it before the 
world.— The Methodist. 




































































CIRCULAR MEETINGS 


within Salem, N. J., Quarterly Meeting, have been 
appointed as follows : 
3d mo. 30, Woodbury, 3 P.M. 
4th “ 6, Upper Greenwich. 3 P.M. 
13, Mullica Hill, 3 P.M. 
20, Woodstown, 10 A.M. 
27, Salem, 10 A.M. 
27, Alloways Creek, 3 P.M. 
4, Greenwich, 3 P.M. 
25, Penns Neck, 3 P.M. 


Sth * 





MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


Stated Meeting on Sixth-day evening, 3d mo. 28th, 
at 8 o'clock, at usual place. 
ALFRED Moore, Secretary. 





AN adjourned meeting of the Representative Com- 
mittee or Meeting for Sufferings, will be held at the 
usual place on Sixth-day morning the 28th inst., at 
10} o'clock. Cates Croruigr, Clerk, 

Phila., 3d mo. 17th, 1873. 





| ITEMS. 
; Tue Museum of Natural Sciences, in Philadelphia, 


contains 65,000 specimens of fossils, 5,700 of miner- 
als, 70,000 of different species of plants, 25,000 of 


reptiles, and 1,170 of fishes are represented. The 
collection of birds numbers more than 31,000, and is 
one of the, finest in the world. 





Tue Massachusetts Senate have passed to be en- 
grossed a bill putting malt liquors in the same cate- 
gory as spirituous liquors and probibiting their sale. 
The bill takes effect Fifth mo, lst. 


Every person arrested, convicted and sent to the 
penetentiary in the United States, costs on an ave- 
rage, $1,200—while every boy educated at the ex- 
pense of the State costs only about $400. 










How to Save Coat.—Henry Moule, in a letter to 






makiug half of ton a coal go as far as fifteer hun- 
dredweight go now. The plan is to place a quanti- 
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insects, 100,000 specimens of shells, 813 species of 


the editor of the Times, suggest a simple method of 


ty of chalk in the grates ; once heated, this is prac- 
tically inexhaustible from combustion, and gives out 
great heat. Mr. Moule’s nephew tried the experi- 
ment eight or nine years ago in the Dorset County 
Hospital, of which he was house-surgeon. Chalk 
was placed at the back of each of the fires in the 
two large convalescent wards, in nearly equal pro- 
portions wi e coal. In both wards full satisfac- 
tion was felt both as to the cheerfulness and as to 
the warmth of the fire. The patients frequently re- 
marked that they never before had so much warmth 
in the rooms. Numerous visitors expressed their 
decided approval. And the saving throughout that 
winter in those two fires was 75 per cent. For 
while previous to this use of chalk two boxes of 
coal were barely sufficient for each ward for one day, 
during its use one box was sufficient for two daye. 
The plan of using chalk was practiced in Dorset- 
shire by J. Hicks twenty years ago.—Jisure Hour. 


BIBLIOPOLISTS seem to be pretty generally agreed 
the first book printed on the American continent 
was done by Combeyer, in 1544, in the city of Mexi- 
co. Perhaps the earliest original composition that 
appeared in book form made in North America, was 
a poem entitled “The Golden Fleece,” written by 
Sir William Vaughan, LL.D., who was educated at 
Oxford, and in 1615, purchased a part of the Island 
of Newfoundland, and founded a settlement there. 
He resided there several years, and for the purpose 
of drawing emigrants to his settlement, he there 
wrote ‘The Golden Fleece,” about the year 1623. 
It was published in London in quarto form in 1626. 
Its title was “The Golden Fleece,” divided into 
three parts, etc., “ by Orphens, Jr.”—Ez. Paper. 
























A JAPANESE 10-cent note is thus described : The 
note is made of heavy yellow silk paper, about 24 
by 1} inches, and is printed in black with “ tea- 
chest letters” in a very tasteful manner. Upon one 
end is stuck a peculiarly shaped adhesive stamp, 
printed in purple, with a curious arabesque design 
in which the words ‘Imperial Treasury of Japan ”’ 
(in English) are frequently repeated. Three seals 
are imprinted on the note in red ink 


Curious Nrgpies.—The King of Prussia recently 
visited a needle manufactory in his kingdom, in 
order to see what machinery, combined with the 
human hand, could produce. He was shown anum- 
ber of superfine needles, thousands of whieh to- 
gether did net weigh half an ounce, and marvelled 
how such minute objects could be pierced with an 
eye. But he was to see in’ this respect even some- 
thing still finer and more perfect could be created. 
The borer—that is, the workman whose business it 
is to bore the eyes in these needles—asked fora bair 
from the monarch’s head. It was readily given, and 
with a smile, he placed it at once under the boring 
machine, turned a hole in it with the greatest care, 
furnished it with a thread, and then handed the 
singular needle to the astonished king. 

The second curious needle is in the possession of 
Queen Victoria. It was made at the celebrated 
needle manufactory at Redditch, and represents the 
column of Trajan in miniature. This well-known 
Roman column is adorned with numerous scenes in 
sculpture, which immortalize Trajan’s heroic actions 
in war. On this diminutive needle scenes in the 
life of Queen Victoria are represented in relief, but 
so finely cut and so small that it requires a magni- 
fying glass tosee them. The Victoria needle can, 
moreover, be opened; it contains a number of 
needles of smaller size, which are equally adorned 
with scenes in relief.— Ledger. 
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‘BARGAINS IN DRY GOODS! BOOKS 
























188UBD BY THE 


‘BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRLENDS,”’ 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 
Bssays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 

as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jonsson, 


AT 


JOHN J. LYTLE’, 


SEVENTH AND SPRING GARDEN ST 
The balance of the stock positively sed out. 








A rare opportanity is offered to sec Gm. 71 Ppa......ccccccccsce coccce cvcceesoPMOe BEC. 
6-4 Drab Silk Squares for Shawls, $9.00; reduced | Primary Lessons for Pirst-day Schools. By 
from $13.00. Janz Jounsoy. Part First........000--000 Price 120. 
1-4 Drab Silk Squares for Shawls, $12.00; reduced Primary Lessons for First-day Schools, By 
from $18.00. Jang Jounson. Part Second...............Price 20c. 
White Silk for Shawls and Scarfs, 30 inches wide,| Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
$1-25 per yd. By Ann A. Townsenp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 75c. 


Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schvois. By 
Janz Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 

«106 “ “ Second. “ 365c. 

Pamiliar Conversations on the Queries. By 

Hasaist E. Stocary. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 49c. 


Dark Brown Alpacas, 45 cts. ; reduced from 624 cts. 

6-4 and 7-4 Thibet Squares very cheap. 

Drab Lisle thread mitts without fingers, 25 cts; re- 
duced from 40 cts. 

Ditto } fingered, 31 cts.; reduced from 50 cts. 

Spun Siik ditto, } fingered, 44 cts.; reduced from 





65 cts. Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 

A large lot of Lisle thread Gloves, balf-price. Answere, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
bil paraded eae — - fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jams 
SATURDAY MATINEES. Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth............. Price 3c. 


4 Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 

Promise, by Janz Jonnson. 2d edition. Price 75c. 

“A Treasury of Facts’—a Book. designed for 

Children, iv Six Numbers, being a revisior of 

‘“ Early Impressions.” Compiled by Janu Jounson. 

6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each........es00..+. Price 75¢ 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 

BB MnO. C4 PPaccccscccsecete'cocvcsccosececess -Price 20c. 

Memoir of Margaret Brown, by Bensamin Hat- 

LOWELL. 18mo. 176 pp., Cloth............ Price 500. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN TEAS. 


William Ingram bas just received a fresh invoice 
of new crop teas, 112 South Second Street, six doors 
below Chestnut. Dealers and families will find a 
fresh supply of Green Teas, Japan Teas, Black Teas 
from 40 cts. to $1.20, also fine Old Goveroment 
Java Coffee. Friends from the country will find it 
to their interest to examine our fresh stock and 
prices; those ordering by letter we could send 6 to 
10 lb. box by express at the lowest cash prices. 
Direct to William Ingram, Tea Dealer, 112 South 
Second Street, Phila. : 


KEYSTONE BANK, 


Chestnut Street, opposite United States Mint, 
Allows Interest on Time Deposits, and 5 per cent. 
Interest on Deposits to SAVINGS FUND, subject to 
Draft at One Week’s Notice. For Rent, at moderate 
rates, Improved SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES in Fire 
and Thief Proof Vaults. 

Deposits solicited and Ladies and Gentlemen in- 
vited to an inspection of the vaults. 
L. MONTGOMERY BOND, President. 
JOS. B. WISWELL, Cashier. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 
Photographing in all its branches, Special , 
tion given to copying old giettioes. re 


A. K. PARRY, 
612 Srrine Gagpew Sraeer, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yarns, Silk 
and Cotton Blonds, alse Book Muslin for Friend’s 
Cape and Handkerchiefs. 


HORTICULTURAL HALL. 
MARCH 22,29. = APRIL 5, 12 AND 19. 


Familiar Lectures on 
AIR, 
WATER, 
FIRE, 
EARTH, 

MAGNETISM, 
with magnificent experiments, expressly adapted to 
children, by J. H. Warrington. 

Season tickets with reserved seat, $1.00 
Single admission, ; 15 
To be had at F. A. North & Co’s, 1026 Chestnut 
St. Doors open at 2.30. To commence at 3 P. M. 


“CRAFT & TAYLOR, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


House Furnishing Goods, Cutiery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 

CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 
EDWIN CRAFT. M. B. TAYLOR. 


ENGRAVED FORMS 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 
boxes. Price $4.00. JOHN COMLY, 

144 N. Seventh Bt, 


MARCY’S SCIOPTICON 


With Improved and Cheapened 
MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. 


For Homes, Suateg-Schere and Lecture- 
rooms, itis unrivalled. Brilliant and easy 
to show. Cireulars Free. Catalogues 10 ote, 


‘ wCIOPTICON MANUAL (Bevised Bd.) 60 cts. 
L. J: Marcy, 1340 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For MARKING LINEN witb Pen, Stencil 
Plates, Silver Stamps, Indelible Pentils, etc. Illus- 
trated Circular of Designs and Price List sent free. 
Address THEODORE RUE,. Quaker City Stencil 
Works, 234 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


















FRIENDS’ 
NOTICE TO FRIENDS. | 


Realizing the need in this part of the Town of a 
place where FRIENDS can be accommoda- 
ted with a full line of 


PLAIN GOODS, 
We have laid in, and offer for their inspection a 
STOCK of 
FINE MADONNAS, 
BROWN ALPACAS and MOHAIRS, 
NEAPOLITAN SILKS, 
SILK-WARP HIMAYLAS, 
MOTTLED MOHAITRS, 
MELANGES, 
' and 
a variety of other neat and desirable Fabrics. 
MOREENES FOR SKIRTS. 
THIBET, BLANKET, CHINA SILK, and other 


SHAWLS. 


BOOK MUSLIN and HDKFS. 


» ¥e., Fe. 


We wonld also call attention to our LARGE and 
WELL-ASSORTED STOCK of 


GENERAL DRY GOODS 
Customers can rely upon poltte attention and 

GOOD GOODS, 
b@e AT THE LOWEST PRICES. “@a ! 


JOSEPH H. THORNLEY, 
N. E. cor. 8th and Spring Garden, 


Philadelphia. 
(Established 1853.) 


NOTICE TO TEE PUBLIC. 


WM. INGRAM has opened a New Tea Store, at 
1302 Jefferson Street. This is a Branch Store of bis 
Tea Warehouse, 112 8. Second Street, below Chest- 
nut. The Public in the Northwest part of the City 
will find a choice selection of Fresh New Crop Teas 
of the latest importation, at reduced prices, just try 
them and be convinced. Corrzes—Riv, Maracaibo, 
British Plantation, Java, Laguayra, all Fresh Roast- 
ed. Remember 1302 Jefferson 8t., 
Choice Green and Black Teas. Japan Teas of the 
finest quality, at Reduced Prices for Cash. 
112S Second Street. 


when you want 
Also, at 


WM. INGRAM, Tea Dealer. 
12th mo. 28th, 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 SPRING GARDEN STRERT, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable | 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without. cords, 
and is much approved. 
MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


Has removed from 743 Spring Garden Street to 545 
North 10th Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Bonnets ready made. 


ssteenceeenapeernemamenetmtinamm aioe 
REBECCA ELKINTON, 
BONNET MAKER, 
No. 444 NORTH FOURTH STRERT, 
PHILADBLPHIA. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


EE 


“HANOOOK, KING & FOGG, 
No. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
AYERS, BUILDERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 


Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 
Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &o. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 

(Firat Street above Race Street,) 


PHILADELPBIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 924 Cherry St. 


ia 


rr linear 


B 


SAMUEL RB. RICHARDS, 
No. 1620 Wood &t. 
33-6m 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
Successor to, and for several years cutter for, the 


late 
CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 
No 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 

Has always oo hand a full assortment of all de- 
sirable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for 
Friends’ wear, which will be made to order on rea- 
sonable terms. 

6 Plain Coats a Specialty. 


BOOKS FOR SALE, 


Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00. 
Journal of John Woolman, old edition, $1.00; new edition, with 
Whittier'’s Introduction, $1.60. Janney’s Life of Geo. Fox, $2.25. 
Early Quakerism, by B. Michener, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. Works 
of Isaac ei m, 4 vola., $5. History of Delaware Co., Pa., $3.00. 
Thos. 8 versations, &c., $1. 00. “The Sunday Question,” 
$1.00. No set ta Heaven, § conte, 50 cts adoszen. Dissertation 
on the Christian Ministry. by John Jackson, 50cts. Young 
‘riends’ Manual, by Benj. Hallowell, cloth, 50c. 

Account of John Richardson, 50c. Law’s Address to the Clergy, 
40c Early Corruptions of Christianity, 80c. Life of Sarah Gru 
760. The Crucified and Quickened Chrictian, 25e. 

Indies. R. W. Moore, $1.00. Mott on Education, &c., 40c. Friends’ 
Discipline, 40c. Summary of Obristian Doctrines, by 8. . J., 

| 16¢ Vital Religion, by 8. M. J..10c. The Christian Casket, 
| Eura Michener. 30c. Nanny’s Christmas, 80c. On the Moun- 
| tain. 20c. “Buy your own ” 10c. Conversations on 
Religious Subjects, 75c. 

Questions op the Old Testament, and Questions on the New 
Testament. by aTeacher. Each 26 cts 

oa NEW TESTAMENT, 600 eee cloth, 75 cts 

and Testament. one vol, 

Divisions in _ Society of vrietas by by Thos. Hi. ss fie, 

About 20 per cent. additional. when sent 

Maaniace Can TIFIOATES. Fine Puhaset, | in ron, $4.00 

hotograph Likeness (fs1 simile autograph attached) of John 
onl. at 250, 0c and #1 70 
34 71 THN COMLY, 144 N. Beventh At 


LYDIA A. MURPHY 


Having removed from No. 716 Spring Garden 
Street to No, 537 Franklin Street, where she expects 


to continue her business of 


PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, 


She hopes that her friends and customers will 
continue to favor her with their patronage. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 
MARY EB WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Removep 
from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin 8&t., 
above Wood, Philadelphia. Bonneta ready made. 


’ 





